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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Fragments fly, 
Rifles and bits of men whirled at the sky. 

Book II contains A Faun's Holiday, a long poem in the 
classical manner which has a certain youthful power and 
charm. Book III, Poews and Phantasies, shows like power 
and a keen sense of the beautiful. The Hill gives the feeling 
of the Virgin Mother as she enfolds the Christchild with 
her love and forecasts his iron hour. Perhaps the best piece 
of descriptive writing in this collection is The Tree, show- 
ing the crooked, creaking tree as its loaded bough dips and 
the body of Judas falls and lies on the grass facing the sky, 
the flies dizzily swinging "over its winkless eyes." Goya 
himself has painted no stronger picture. There are good 
songs and crude songs. In Change we have the emotion of 
a man as his spirit projects itself with the outflowing tide. 
Here the metre is perhaps more varied than in many of the 
other poems. The reader will delight in a quaint Pierrot 
poem which leaves its "moonshine, moonshine in the head." 
There is beauty in Book III as in Book II, but it is Book I 
that most of us will remember longest. 

Agnes Lee Freer 

A PRAIRIE POET 

Barbed Wire and Other Poems, by Edwin Ford Piper. The 

Midland Press. 

One who takes up Barbed IVire from a book-counter ex- 
pecting a collection of war poems will find nothing of the 
sort. These are simply poems of the prairies. 
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A Prairie Poet 

It has been said that The Well Digger is equal to any- 
thing Frost has done, and I remember wincing when I 
heard the book as a whole pronounced better than Spoon 
River — to my thinking all approach to Spoon River being 
barred. As to the latter comparison, I find no trace of 
Masters in Mr. Piper's work, except perhaps in the last 
part of The Boy on the Prairie and in his introduction of 
many names. The resemblance, at the author's best, is to 
Frost, with Frost's fine charm left out. Yet the resemblance 
may be chance, and if subtle charm be lacking we have force 
to take its place. The work has an elemental sweep that 
spurs the reader to turn page after page. Tired of bewilder- 
ing controversies, of the eternal question, "Is this poetry?" 
— I can only say that while to me many of the lines and 
stanzas are but powerful statements of fact, Mr. Piper is a 
poet. One is carried far and irresistibly by his masterful 
insight into western life. He has a good supply of fresh, 
strong words with which to paint in graphic pictures his 
sketches and stories of the starkness, monotony and beauty 
of prairies. His descriptions are not those of a mere 
looker-on ; one feels that he has been the farmer tearing 
the corn from heavy husks, that the groaning axle has told 
him things, that he has been a part of the struggle of man, 
and that he has sounded the dependence of man upon beast. 
There are beautiful descriptions of night on the prairie, of 
cooling dews, of delicious fragrance. 

Almost all of the poems are written in blank verse, with 
a very few lyrics, in shorter metre and rhymed, bringing a 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Vers.e 

welcome variety of form. It seems strange that one other- 
wise emancipated should use the inversion, and such expres- 
sions as ''glimpsed," "did she clearly sense?", "'tis," "spite 
of grasses wild," "ere," "did roar," etc. Whether or not 
these still have their place in certain lyrical work, in Mr. 
Piper's broad, untethered style they jab the sight as uncom- 
fortably as isinglass flashed before it in the sun. 

At the Post Office, The Well, The Claim-Jumper and 
The Ridge Farm are notable. But I think the best poem in 
the book, and one to be read more than once, is In The 
Canyon, the chronicle of a woman who literally died of lone- 
liness, as strong an expression as I have ever read of the need 
of the human heart for companionship. I call it poetry from 
beginning to end. 

Martha, a childless widow, whom some freak of destiny 
has sent to the canyon, faces the months in a spot where 
a dugout could be cheaply made, far from any buildings. 
She longs to see people. The only break in her monotony is 
a monthly trip to town, or the perusing of patent cure-all 
advertisements which she brings home to read, or the bor- 
rowing of the county paper. "If I could see your house, 
and watch mine!" she said once to a distant neighbor whom 
kindliness had brought to her door. The canyon seems a 
trap closing her in. She keeps a diary. "Better to write 
than mutter to myself!" is one of the jottings. This diary 
keeps pace with the narrative, and through it we apprehend 
the full horror of her need: 

The little lamp east all the shadows up . . . 

A road 
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A Prairie Poet 

Bears witness men have passed, makes promises 
That men will come. If I lived by a road — . . 

Out here the stars are always near at hand. 
The air is stirless, fearing the least noise. 
I wonder that my heart can beat so loud ; 
I long to free my senses with a shriek. 

And this description of the deserted soddy is the poet's 

final word : 

Down the steep slope, 
With the brown bunchgrass swishing round your knees. 
The rust}' stovepipe rises through a beard 
Of starveling herbage. A mat of tumble-weeds 
In the doorway is o'erhung with bluestem blades; 
They blot the path to the well. The garden place 
Bristles with ragweed; at one corner spire 
Red and white hollyhocks, and the dying souls 
Of damask roses drench the sultry noon. 

Agnes Lee Freer 

ART VERSUS FORMULAE 

Poems of Charles Warren Stoddard, collected by Ina Cool- 
brith. John Lane Co. 

First Offering: Sonnets and Lyrics-, by Samuel Roth. Lyric 
Pub. Co. 

Gardens Overseas and Other Poems, by Thomas Walsh. 
John Lane Co. 

Beggar and King, by Richard Butler Glaenzer. Yale Univ. 
Press. 

Ships in Port, by Lewis Worthington Smith. G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. 
Mr. Stoddard's verse probably gave pleasure to him and 

to his many friends during his lifetime. It is now a record 
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